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The keynote of democracy as a way of life may be 

expressed as the necessity for the participation 

of every mature human being In the formation of the 
llaS:'!;]'^' ^^'^'^ together." 

In the past few years there has been considerable Interest In the teaching 
of values, especially the values necessary for the perpetuation of a democratic 
system. It is interesting that this discussion, while Important by Itself, 
overlooks Dewey's concern about "participation." An individual can conceivably 
have very egalitarian values but nevertheless be unable to effectively partici- 
pate in the decisions that affect his/her life simply because they lack the 
skills to do so. valuos by themselves do not make a social system. A pattern 
of behavior involving leadership, decision-making. participation, and so forth 
is the manifestation from which values are often Inferred. Intil an individual 
is able to participate in the poll tical /economic marketplace with some success, 
what they think or believe is unimportant in comparison to their nonparticipation 

The experiences a person has in their contact with society have a far 
greater impact on his/her values than moralizing from either pulpit or lecturn. 
Attitudes are far more likely to conform with behavior than exist in isolation. 
Change behavior and attitudes are far more likely to chat.ge than the other w^v 
around. Prescribing democratic values in an educational system that is often 
bureaucratic and authoritarian is like telling students that they must be able 
to quickly take good notes and read large amounts of work with good comprehension 
without ever teaching their shorthand or speed reading. We often expect students 
to know things without ever instructing them. "Working in groups" is perhaps 
the classic example. All through life we are expected to work in groups, and 
yet how many people have ever been given a systematic education in this basic 
activity? To go one step further-how does this self-education process affect 
an individual's moral and ethical view of the world? 
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Bruno Bettelhelm. In a recent essay, argues that the lack of a value of 
•Vielayed gratification (which is Instilled by fear) is what blocks under privi- 
leged children from having a successful educational experience. Their experience, 
unlike that of the traditional middle class, teaches them the pleasure principle. 
Bettelheim goes on to argue that schools must first experientially teach the 
former principal if those children are to learn. Behavioral changes. In short, 
will change values toward school (Bettelheim. 1979). In much the same way. I 
believe, values relating to individual participation (in the formation of the 
policies that regulate their lives) also must be taught experientlally . es- 
pecially if a democratic value system is to be anything more than pure irythos. 

Identifying what specific skills an individual must have in order to 
participate in the contemporary wprld with some degree of success may reveal 
more about this author than it does about the realities of the world we live in. 

1 

Nonetheless. I believe there are 'six tasic behavioral skills that I have focused 
on for the purposes of teaching political skills: 

1 » 

^' tS^Ju^'froSting)^^^" (jncluding how to "define" a problem and how 

2. Leadership 

3. Bargaining 

4. Stress management 

5. Crisis management 

6. Coalition building 

These specific skills go beyond the concept identification orientation that 
many human potential and executive training programs contain in their curricula. 
A more "self-actualized" personality, for example, can be used in the military 
establishment as well as in the neighborhood co-op. It was a different and less 
abstract set of goals that I established. In the course syllabus students were 
told that "upon completion of the course," they would; 
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1. Be able to more successfully organlzae and run a meeting. 

2. Be able to bargain more effectively. 

3. Be able to communicate within and between groups more effectively. 

4. Be able to manag6 a crisis more effectively. 

5. Be experienced in organizing a political coalition. 

6. Be more aware of personal stress and some of the ways to reduce It. 

7. Be more aware of the substance of a number of current political 
issues. 

8. Be more aware of the dynamics of political conflict and cooperation. 
To successfully fulfill such a specific set of course goals required two 

tasks. The first was designing a curriculum, and the second evaluating what 

indeed was taking place in the course. 

Background 

To understand the nature of the course that I designed, I believe it 
is first necessary to describe the student clientele, for one to a certain 
degree defines the other. Enrollees In the political skills course (labora- 
tory) are recruited primarily from Introductory courses In American Government 
and International Relations. The one unit, credit/no credit lab course Is, 
however, open to all students at the California State University, Chico. 

This residential campus draws from throughout California and Increasingly 
from beyond state borders. Students are, however, hardly a cross-section of 
"average" college students.^ In an anonymous public opinion poll conducted In 
the required American Government course, students reported family Incomes 
with a median point of approximately $30,000. This same pretest poll of 
approximately 300 students taken over two semesters also revealed a political 
value system that Everett Ladd describes as "new liberalism" (Ladd, 1978). " 
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TABLE 1 



Selected Political Attitudes of American Government Students (pretest) 




ITEM 



Congress represents the special interests 
and not the voters. 

Big business has too much say in the making 
of public policy. 

The rich and well-born have distinct 
political advantages over the rest of 
Americans. 

Environmentalists are unduly concerned 
about pollution. 

The U.S. role in world affairs can best 
be described as an empire. 

Capitalists economics is a major threat 
to environm.ental quality. 

Government bureaucracy is a growing threat 
to Individual freedom. 



a b. c d e f 

9% 27% 22% m 1% 21% 

30% 45% 11% 7% 2% 6% 

28% 51% 9% 6% 2% 4% 

3% 14% 12% 34%' 32% 4% 

4% 27% 26% 20% 5% 19%. 

13% 27% 20% 13% 3% 25% 

15% 46% 20% 5% 2% 12% 



a-strongly agree b-agree c-neutral 

e-strongly disagree f-don't know/no opinion 

All scores rounded to nearest whole number. 



d-disagree 
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Questions regarding drug use also indirectly reveal a great deal about 
the population from which the political skills course was selected. The dis- 
crimination between "types" of cicjarettes is Interesting as are the. figures 
on alcohol and cocaine. Similar questions on attitude surveys in the skills 
course and demographic comparisons indicate that the lab students generally 
were representative of the broader student population. 

TABLE 2 

Drug Use of American Government Students (pretest) 



— ' ■ ' 

ITEiVl 


NEVER 


ONCE OR 
TVJICE 


SELDOM 
(few times 
a year) 


OCCASIONALLY 
(few times a 
month) 


WEEKLY 


DAILY 


Coffee 


22% 


10% 


11% 


21% 


15% 


21% 


Cigarettes 


62% 


10% 


8% 


5% 


3% 


12% 


Prescribed 
Medication 


18% 


20% 


40% 


9% 


4% 


9% 


Alcohol 


5% 


Z% 


5% 


35% 


48% 


5% 


Marijuana 


23% 


7% 


' 17% 


20% 


22% 


11% 


Psychedelics 


74% 


11% 


12% 


3% 


0% 


0% 


Barbituates 


82% 


11% 


e% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


Aniphetaniines 


73% 


11% 


11% 


4% 


0% 


0% 


Cocaine 


55% 


12% 


16% 


14% 


n 


1% 


Heroin 


96% 


2% 


1% 


0% 


0% 


n (?) 



N«298 
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In an attitude survey given to students at the beginning of the political 
skills laboratory, a series of questions dealing with "self" perceptions re- 
vealed that the students are optimistic and positive about themselves and the 
changes that they perceive taking place in their lives. The vast majority 
seem to have a strong sense of being in control of their own destiny. They 
hardly consider themselves oppressed 1 



TABLE 3 

Perceptions of "Self" Among Lab Students (pretest) 



ITEM 


A 


B 


r 


n 


t 


A person like me really does not have much 
say In things nowadays. 




]A% 


10% 


51% 


23% 


I often wish I was in a different "place" 
In ny life than I am now. 


3% 




]6% 


40% 


17% 


There are some things about nyself that I 
would like to change. 




70% 


4% 


4% 


1% 


Basically I am optimistic about my personal 
future. 


m 


m 


Q% 


5% 


1% 


Right now I feel there are significant 
changes taking place in my life. 


44% 


sn 


3% 


1% 


1% 


I seldom feel In control of the forces that 
are changing ny life. 


3% 


m 


B% 


63% 


15% 


Nothing much ever seems to come of those 
conscious decisions I make to change myself. 


0% 


12% 


6% 


62% 


20% 



A-Strongly agree B-Agree 
E-Strongly disagree 

All scores round to nearest v^/hole nurrijer. 



c- Neutral 



D' Disagree 
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Their general theory of society, existence, and human' behavior is also 
revealing. • They are neither rrystics nor ideologues. But instead they are 
very open to the idea that there are empirical answers to questions about 
hjuft;an existence. 

TABLE 4 

Attitudes Towards history, Chanc/e, Philosophy, Etc. 

(pretest) 



ITEM 



The history of civilization is controlled 
by forces much like biology is controlled 
by evolutionary forces. 

I an' quite certain that life exists else- 
where in the universe. 

I believe there are ultimately answers to 
the questions that people over the years 
have asked about the nature of existence. 

There are explanation to human behavior 
just as there is a scientific theory of 
nature. 

One of the basic lessons of history is 
that you can't change human nature. 



When I die, I 



• • • 



Will Cease 
To Exist 



6% 40% 26% 23% 5% 



25% 30% 35% 
16% 45% 33% 



3% 
6% 



Heaven/ 
Hell 



4% 
1% 



11% 67% 11% 9% 2% 



7% 31% 25% 32% 6% 



6% 



Reincar- 
nate 



33% 



Do not 
Know 



9% 



42% 



None 
of 

These 



T% 



A-Strongly agree B-Agree C-Neutral or Don't Know 

D-Disagrc-e E-Strongly disagree 

An scores rounded to nearest whole nunfcer. 
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When the above two factors are combined with their initial, high expecta- 
tions for the course, the ingredients are certainly present to reinforce the 
idea that something significant Is. about to happen. Given the "legitimacy" 
that the university has in their mind, they also assumed they would benefit 
and "learn" from this experience. In short, is believing seeing? 



TABLE 5 

Lab Students' Expectations (pretest) 



ITEM 



My university seldom fulfills the expecta- 
tions that I had for It when I first arrived.' 

Generally speaking, Chico State has been a 
positive Influence on life. 

I expect that this course will turn out to 
be a waste of time. 

I anticipate that the Instructor of tMs 
course will have a lasting effect upon my 
thoughts and actions. 

The most important reason to go to college 
Is to get a good paying job. 



B 



4« 12% 2^% 55% 9% 



23% -60% 14% 3% 0% 



2% 2% 7% 49% 41% 



13% 56% 29% 3% 0% 



1% 13% 8% 48% 31% 



A-Strongly agree B-Agree C-Neutral or Don't Know 

D-Dlsagree E-Strongly disagree 

All numbers rounded to nearest whole nuirter. 
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Cum" >u1 urn 

The political skills laboratory niet twice a week for two hours per session. 
The course lasted for eight weeks, and sections were offered both halves of the 
semester. Only one unexcused absence was allowed, and beyond that, absences 
were made-up through reading and writing assignments. This substitution was 
seldon; required, however, because attendance was never a problem. 

The course met in the Simulated Political Processes Laboratory which Is 
a grouping of two large and six small rooms, all Interconnected with a network 
of communication channels (telephones, video, an Edex tabulator system, a 
public address system, etc.). The course made full use of this equipment, in- 
cluding video playback in describing sessions. 

The first day of the course is used to establish a "baseline." A simple 
exercise was given to subgroups (6-10 people). Using a can of Tinkertoys, 
they were asked to build a "stable and aesthetically pleasing structure." The 

I 

manner in which the subgroup handled this problem "cold" or off the street 
was to establish their initial behaviors In terms of people and task orienta- 
tions, separation or merging of planning and Implementation phases, leadership, 
participation, body language, In-group/out-group pe«^ceptions , and so forth.' 
When I discovered some groups making "stables," I added an exercise on one-w«y 
and two-way patterns of communication. This unwittingly came to serve as an 
excellent introduction to the first segment of the course— organizational develop- 
ment. The lab employed Doyle and Straus's Interaction Method of a facilitator 
and recorder as a model for organizing and running a meeting (Doyle and Straus, 
1976). The "Premier's Speech" (which "simulates" a Soviet laser attack of an 
American missile test flight) served as the problem framework In which a student 
lab assistant and myself first role-played the facilitator and recorder before 
turning responsibility over to the group for developing a policy response 
(Jackson, 1974). 

U 

o 
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As in. an segments of the course, this, activity was followed by a debriefing 
session. Students were provided with logs and most took notes during these 
sessions. Concepts were defined, problems defined and redefined, actions re- 
viewed, and historical parallels suggested. Direct links were also drawn between 
the lab course and the subject matter of ^|ie introductory course in which most 
of the students were concurrently enrolled. 

The following session students returned to the groups they were in during 
the first session to practice the Interaction Method in a values clarification 
exercise (variations of the well-known bomb shelter oi kidney machine exercises). 

Slowly a list of insights was cumulatively assembled and placed each 
session on the blackboard; e.g.. 1. organize to synergize. and 2. values: the 
hidden agenda. 

The next segment of the course was devoted to developing skills as a bar- 
gainer. This segment was In many ways an extension of my doctoral research 
which conceptualized patterns of behavior from the perspective of exchange 
theory (Jackson. 1973;. A series of simple exercises were used to develop and 
add additional items to the list on the blackboard. Nonverbal bargaining. 
Win As Much As You Can. and pokerchip based exercises were all used to break- 
down the bargaining process into its component parts. The list on the black- 
board expanded each session in the bargaining segment: 

3. Non-verbal bargaining-"! know that you know that T know you know." 

4. Trust Americans to look out for themselves. 

5. Anticipate/respond \ 

\ 

6. Signals 

7. Bargaining repertoires 

8. Power (disparity) 

9. Reciprocity 

10. Judicious use of threats and punishments. 
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Uurfns the semester In which the course was run In conjunction with the 
American Politics course, the targalning segment was concluded with a collective . 
barsainlng exercise set In a small city government. In the International 
relations oriented variation, two-nation arms negotiation simulation was used. 
In both cases, the opportunities for a wide-ranging debriefing were considerable 
after spending approximately twelve hours over three weeks exploring the dy- 
nan.1cs of the bargaining process. Procedural Issues as well as explicit links 
to contemporary politics (such as Prop. 13 and the SALT talks) were readily 
made. From an Instructor's point of view, this opportunity to really "teach" 
is unique when compared to a more traditional class setting. 

Because educational goals took precedence over research considerations, 
the exact sequencing and procedures for returning individual test and^survey 
results varied from one section to another. The 'structure of the course, how- 
ever, remained basically unchanged for the two and one half year period during 
the course's development and testing. As data was gathered and analyzed, 
dead-end streets were abandoned and new paths pursued. The course and especially 
Its evaluations were dynamic. 

.. Data on personality and so forth that were measured the first d»y were 
returned at various appropriate places (unless a, posttest was planned). For 
exan^ile. after the bargaining segment, the "T-P Leadership Questionnaire" (task 
and people orientations) was scored and comparisons between subgroups were made 
as a source of "possible" explanations for variations In behavior (Pfelffer 
and Jones. 1969). In those sections In which a pretest and posttest were both 
given, participants did not score their own tests. Instead the scores were 
Simply returned at the end of the last class session. When only a single test 
was given, participants scored their own (an educational experience in itself).' 



toc.m students were given explicit assurances of anonymity. All scores on 
anrnoran^ffldrjbLls™" aJ^iyz^i^S^HroSS 
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The next segrient of the lab curriculum dealt with stress. It was organized 
around the concepts of altered states of consciousness and a holistic m1nd-bo<ly 
relationship. Students arrived to find chairs In a circle with a boom mike and 
■ television camera prominently located In the room. Th.y wer* then asked to 
cilve 1a«,rov1sat1ons begun with a phrase written on a 3 X 5 card (drawn randomly 
from a deck). The issues raised on these cards wer« generally philosophical 
- and a highly anxious environment was changed Into an intense and yet co« 
exchange of Ideas. This experience was Irrodlately followed (with little 
explanation) by a brief video tape of Elvis Presley singing "I Did It Hy Witf 
first in a 1973 concert and then at his last concert (1977). As participants 
reported In the debriefing, they had experienced sweaty palms. lauEhter. and 
a lump in their throat in the matter of two hours. I then left them with 
the.questlon. "If i am able to systematically alter your mood in a prescribed 
manner, why don't you do that for yourself?" 

When they returned the next session, students took and scored Dr. Thomas ' 
Holmes' test "The Impact of Life Changes" which relates life changes to health 
(Holmes. 1979). A discussion of this was followed by a presentation on altered 
states of consciousness and the two hemispheres of the brain. It was concluded 
with demonstrations of an EEG and an EMG machine using student volunteers. 
Breathing exercises were demonstrated and invariably numerous exarples were 
given by students in the course who wanted to share an ."experience" they had had 
in athletic training, self-hypnosis, etc. 

As was the case in all other presentations, additional campus resources 
for taking a more Indepth analysis (e.g.. of stress management) we,^ reco™»nded. 
The class then subdivided with instructions that the next two scheduled class 
sessions would be arranged so that half the total group care for one of the 



two sessions. 
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The next segment of the lab proved to be the most Intense of the course. 
Following the discussion of stress, participants were confronted in their next 
session with a crisis situation. After the initial scenario was set and roles 
assigned, a flow of messages began. One of the first contained the following 
demands : 

TO: The People of the United States 
FROM; People's Revolutionary Party, Logaton 

In order to insure the success of the people's uprising against the 
oppressive Gonzales' regime, the people of Logaton have placed the 
U.S. President and his party under arrest. This drastic step was 
necessary In order to prevent the continued plotting of those forces 
who would enslave the people of the world. 

The safe release of the President will be made when your corrupt, 
decadent government meets, in full, the following demands: 

1. A public pronouncement condemning the activities of American 
based multi-national corporations. 

2. The immediate wi thdrawal of overseas U.S. troops. 

3. Withdrawal of all U.S. military advisory missions from the 
Third World. 

4. An annual expenditure of $20 billion in grants to the United 
Nations for Third World economic development. 

5. Upon the PRR's release of him, the imnediate recall of Hiram 
Hooks as U.S. Ambassador to Logaton. 

6. The inmedlate redistribution of American Fruit Packers banana 
lands to Logaton peasants. 

7. The elimination of the Logaton debt of $75 million to the 
United States. 

8. Diplomatic recognition of the PRP by the United States. 

Your compliance with these demands is expected within 24 hours (10 
minutes in simulation time) or appropriate action will be taken 
(Jackson, 1973b:23). 

Throughout this crisis situation every attempt was made to place as much 
pressure on the student-participants as reasonably possible. For example, 
Premier Gonzales, it was announced, had met "revolutionary justice." The life 
of the President's daughter was often threatened. Tine demands were short and 
rigidly adhered to. News releases announced over the P. A. system brought 
additional information and pressures into the exercise, and the lab staff, which 
"played" the PRP, used the phone system to make "secret" calls to Individual 
mejiibers of the American team as a means of "dividing and conquering." 
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Hlstorlcal parallels to the Patty Hearst kidnappins and the recent situa- 
tion in Iran, gave this simulated situation an uncanny aura of reality. In- 
volvement in this exercise by s^tudents was unusually high. Tempers frequently 
became short and under the pressure much of what had been instructed earlier 
in the course was often lost in the confusion. In post-game debriefing sessions, 
the students often reported how mentally and physically exhausted they felt. 
In recent years, students (^ven during the height of the Iranian crisis) in- 
variably chose to negotiate with the PRP. and it was not unusual for them to 
give into most or all of the demands in order to obtain the release of the 
President. What this reveals is difficult to interpret but is certainly cause 
for considerable additional reflection. 

The post-game discussion of this exercise *rew heavily on the work of Ole 
Holsti. Six lessons of crisis management were presented for the participants' 
consideration (Holsti. 1964; Holsti. 1965). 

1. The primary decision-maker should rely on the consultations 
of his/her advisers In order to minimize personality-oriented 
decisions. 

2. Advisers should be allowed to meet separately in order to 
facilitate open, frank discussions and the development of 
different alternatives. 

3. Every effort should be made to expand decision time. Decision- 
makers need to avoid rushing into hastily developed decisions. 

4. The decisicn-maker should maintain a number of options for his/ 

V'^l J*^ to avoid taking initialy irrevocable decisions. 
In short, it is easier to escalate than deescalate a crisis. 

5. One should leave his/her opponent certain options; do not 
"paint him/her into a corner." 

^' 1973b^^?8-19)°^ conwuni cation open with your opponent (Jackson. 

Historical comparisons of the simulation to the Cuban Missile Crisis, the 
outbreak of the First World War. and police strategy in crisis situations were 
also discussed as ways of illustrating the above six points. Decision-making 
under conditions of stress, in short, took on a new meaning for participants. 
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In the following class session, video ple^yback of their activities also pro- 
vided the basis for many additional conments and an ooportunity to reinforce 
the points made in the initial debriefing session. 

■It is Interesting to note that students who I meet years after they 
participated in this exercise (which in a simpler fo Jin was part of an earlier 
"simulation" lab curriculum) recall their experience in great detail and always 
make comparisons to contemporary events. This exercise, in short, is for many 
one of the most intense and memorable in their college education. 

The final simulation of the course was a coalition building problem. The 
American Government related sections worked on a Redwoods Park exercise playing 
different interest groups and governmental agencies. The international re- 
lations oriented course "played" an exercise that is set in the domestic politics 
of a hypothetical Latin American country. These concluding exercises required 
a number of sessions to complete and in many ways were a culminating experience, 
bringing together most of the course goals . (bargaining, organizational develop- 
ment, etc.)* 

The final session, of the course was devote! to administering posttest 
instruments and reviewing the course. Ample use was made of the videotape 
"history" <n order to allow students to judge for themselves exactly what they 
believe took place during the eight week experience. The final activity was 
to admi.iister the University's standarJized course evaluation plus allow students 
the voluntary opportunity to give written comments in an open-ended evaluation. 
They then adjourned to a local pizza parlor (a now well-established tradition) 
to retell old adventures and "war" stories that they shared together. I have 
never found a section of this course that did not end on a positive, upbeat 
note, despite the intensity of some of their experiences. 

1 ^ 



Evaluation 

The literature dealing with the evaluation of simulation and games Is 
concerned primarily with the comparison of this teaching technique with more 
conventional methods. The work of Sarane Boocock fonra the foundation for 
much of this (Boocock. 1966; Boocock & Schild. 1968). Her evidence along 
with others who have pursued this question have concluded that simulations are 
neither better ,ior worse than traditional techniques, though they do generate 
considerable more enthusiasm among students (Orbach. 1977; Cousins. 1977; 
Shade and Paine. 1975; Henderson and Foster. 1976; Robinson. 1966; Fennessey. 
1975.; Gray and Walcott. 1977; Feste. 1978; Nunnally. 1975; Greenblat. 197^; 
Cherryholmes . 1966; Abt, 1970; Rockier. 1979; Garvey. 1971; Hulsey. 1977; 
Fuller. 1973). Nowhere in the expanding body of literature in this area is 
there a systematic analysis of what changes (If any) take place among students 
who participate in an entlTi course which makes widespread use of simulations 
and gair«s as a means for developing behavioral skills as well as the acquisi- 
tion of Information. 

Almost all researchers In this area hasten to point out the difficulties 
inherent In evaluating experientlally based education. Karen Ann Feste makes 
this point quite well. "The difficulty raised at the measurerent level . for 
examining simulation impact. Is that the acquisition of skills and Interests .. 
may not proceed in specific behavioral sequences to be observed in a fairly 
standardiied format, or appropriately translated Into qualitatively distinct 
responses (as in learning the correct answer to a factual query)" (Feste. 
1978: 1.14-135). As Fes^e and many others point out. because so much of the 
simulation experience 1^ subjective, it can only be reasured in terms of the 
participant's personal assessments. 
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For purposes of evaluating the political skills laboratory a quasi- 
experiniental design was used, relying primarily on pretests and posttests. 
Not all instruments were used in all sections. Instead, as one line of analysis 
was pursued and analyzed, another would take its place. 

In terms of the overall evaluation of the course, the same pattern of 
enthusiasm that others have reported prevailed. On both the standardized and 
open-ended evaluation, students gave the course a very positive evaluation. 
On the standardized evaluation, a three item scale designed to measure "student 
perceived learning" was ranked consistently at the top or above University- 
wide norms (25th to 75th percentile range). In the voluntary, open-ended 
written evaluation, 75% of those who wrote evaluations explicitly made positive 
comments about the course. 



TABLE 6 

Summation of Voluntary, Open-Ended Evaluations 







ITEM 


Percentage of Time 
Mentioned in Evaluations 


Positive statements about course 


75% . 


Learned how to deal better in/with groups 


57% 


Learned about self 


39% 


Positive statenents about instructor 


21% 


Constructive criticisms: Areas for 
improvement 


19% 


Learned about what actually goes on in 
government 


17% • 


Positive statements about group membership 


14% 


Course too short 


8% 


Critical statements about Instructor 


1% 



^9 



In regards to perceptions o. "self" (which were mentioned earlier), a 
comparison of attitudes at the beginning of the course with those at the end 
reveals no significant change (see Table III for items). This element of 
stability also held true for their opinions in regards to social change and 
their general social philosophy (See Table VI for items). 

This element of stability is especially interesting because 39% of those 
who wrote open-ended course evaluations mentioned changes taking place within 
themselves. Part of the reason that the pretest and posttest were psrhpas 
so stable Is the fact that students to begin with already expressed the opinion 
that changes In their lives were already taking place. This "change orlenta- 
tlon," In short, was merely confirmed by their experience. 

The question of personality and political behavior is one that has in- 
trigues\me for years. The res.earch of Robert Z1 Her and others who have employed 
his Self-Other Orientation instrument suggests a strong relationship between 
s61f-esteem and complexity with political behavior (Ziller. Stone. Jackson. & 
Terbovic. 1977). The pioneering work of Blakg and Mouton in developing their 
concept of leadership (managerial grid) also hypothesized that people and-'" 
task orientations are two additional social -psychological variable strongly 
related to political behavior. 

To establish whether the sense of "change" that the students reported was 
in fact taking place in any fundamental way. these four variables were tested 
on the first and last days of the course for a two year period. In all four 
Instances there was no significant pattern of change. The Intense group 
experience did not. for example. Increase their "people" orientation. An eight 
week course, even If exciting and positively received, does not appear to 
affect the participant's personality when measured by variables that reflect 
dimensions of the "political personality." Concerns that the political skills 
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laboratory n^ight in fact be a disguised "sensitivity session" with all the 
dangers of personal i ty-related "fallout" did not seem -to be an issue. Despite 
the fact that considerable infonnation about "self" was presented on an 
individual basis (including video playback via the "unblinking eye"), this 
evidently perpetuated the student's perceptions that college was bringing 
about lasting changes in their personality without it In fact dramatically 
■changing it (over the short- term at least). 

TABLE 7 

Pretest/Posttest Comparison of Personality Variables 





VARIABLE 


CHANGE 




Self-Esteem 


Not significant 




Complexity 


Not significant 




People Orientation 


Not significant 




Task Orientation 


Not significant 



For the first year and a half of this study, the students repeated the 
Initial Tinkertoy exercise at the end of the course. In both instances photo- 
graphs of their "stable and aesthetically pleasing" structures were taken. 
These photographs were later exhibited In a research methods course where 10 
independent Q-sorts were made. In not. a single case was a significant 
difference between pretest and posttest structures revealed. If anything, the 
trend suggested that the posttest structures were less "stable and aestheti- 
cally pleasing." Boredom with this redundant task was no doubt the major 
reason for this pattern. Still, there were some posttest experiences that 
were unique. One m.emorable subgroup in its posttest turned the lights off in 



the room, calling Itself the Helen Keller Institute, and then proceeded to 
build their structure in the dark. The laughter and joy that went with this 
task reflected the positive interpersonal relationships that this one particu- 
lar group of people developed during the lab. 

One might concede at this point that in fact not much change had taken 
place as a result of so-called. "training" in political skills. It was not 
until specific attitudes in regards to decision making were studied that a 
pattern of significant change began to emerge. Building on the research of 
David Louscher. a modified version of his attitude survey was administered 
(Louscher. 1978). On eleven of the twenty-one Items, significant changes took 
place in a direction that suggests the participants' perspective on decision- 
making became one characterized by less "certainty" and more pragmatism. 

TABLE 8 

Attitudes on Decision-Making: Pretest/Posttest Comparison 



ITEM 



It is easy to take appropriate policy 
action when the facts are known. 

Decision makers are aole to make a 
decision before the problem reaches 
crisis proportions. 

Groups (teams, nations, etc.) can- 
not adequately plan for changing 
conditions. 

Miscalculation of other group's 
(teams, nation's decision, etc.) 
Intentions Is a major problem In 
making a decision. 

There Is always a solution to a 
crisis which will generally satisfy 
the concerned parties. 

It Is rtot that difficult to make 
adequate plans for fluid situations. 



PkLU^T (percentr 
POSTTEST(percent) 
A B C D F 



KENDALL'S TAU C 
Significance 



6 


35 


24 


30 


5 


TAU C • 


.37 


11 


9 


7 


48 


24 


Sig. a 


.0002 


5 


33 


27 


• 30 


5 


TAU C = 


.28 


2 


20 


16 


53 


9 


Sig. = 


.003 


8 


19 


6 


59 


8 


N.S. 




7 


25 


15 


51 


2 






22 


59 


13 


5 


2 


TAU C « 


.22 












Sig. a 


.009 


3 


33 


16 


43 


5 


N.S. 




0 


35 


16 


45 


4 




6 


24 


40 


27 


3 


TAU C » 


.45 




15 

) 

t 


7 


69 


9 


Sig. ■ 


.000 
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TABLE 6 
(continued) 




ITEM 



Decisions are usually based on 
incomplete or misleading information. 

Ihl the crisis, the easier 

the task of making a decision. 

The process by which national policy 
decisions are made is quite rational. 

Shf rnni?" ^^^^ "P°" ^^at he/ 

r^?ho°"!!''''®^ situation, 
rather than acting on an objective 
analysis of the situation. 

Jprifrl^^"^ ^® prolonged so that 
Sia^ion'"'' -ay gather pertinent 

nT/rl^l^' "^^'"^""^ P°^^"^ decision 
JLf ^ consider the nation's short- 
^nT °^J«c^^ves rather than its 
long-range objectives. 

All the facts relating to a crisis 
can be determined during that crisis. 

A system of two opposing superpowers 
IS more stable than a system of 
nunfirous equal powers. 

Threat can maintain peace when 
problems cannot be resolved. 

Countries should Intervene in the 
affairs of other countries when it 
2^ ^ssary for the maintenance of 
world peace. 



^WKrTpi1fxirft7' 
POSTTEST(percent) 
A B C D E 



liLNDALL's TAU' c 
Signlfi cance 



5 


22 


16 


43 


14 


2 




CC 


JO 


5 


3 




c 
0 


48 


6 


2 


35 


6 


50 


7 


3 


22 


37 


29 


10 


0 


16 


29 


42 


13 


13 


56 


19 


11 


2 






1 u 


1 o 

10 


2 


2 


34 


15 


34 


16 


5 


36 


5 


38 


15 


11 


37 


26 


19 


6 


11 


44 


26 


15 


4 


2 


8 


10 


64 


17 


0 


7 


7 


67 


18 



TAU C H .17 
Sig. « .05 

N.S. 



TAU C a .18 
Sig. « .04 

N.S. 



N.S. 



N.S. 



0 30 24 27 17 

9 29 24 29 9 

2 26 16 42 15 

2 36 25 31 5 

hi 44 25 16 3 

[17 56 15 9 4 



Strong alliances (coalitions) are 
necessary for survival. 

It is pragmatically naive to speak 
of politics in terms of ethics. 

A country should disregard Its 



hi 54 19 16 



5 35 30 27 3 

4 35 24 33 5 

3 11 33 43 10 

0 19 21 53 8 



N.S. 
N.S. 



TAU C 
Sig. 

TAU C 
Sig. 



TAU C 
Sig. 

N.S. 
N.S. 



.21 
.02 

.17 
..04 



.26 
.003 
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TABLE 8 
(continued) 



ITEM 



Decision makers respond differently 
under conditions of stress than In 
non-stress circumstances. 

The safre decision makers will act 
differently when they perform In 
different social structures (e.g.. 
structured vs. open or autocratic 
vs. democratic). 



PkLIEST (percent) 
' POSTTEST(percent) 
ABC D E 



KENDALL 'Ji YAU C 
Significance 



'25 67 8 0 0 
49 45 2 2 2 



22 69 9 0 0 
37 60 4 0 0 



TAU C = .23 
Sig. = .006 



TAU C = .17 
Sig. = .04 



All percentages rounded to nearest whole number. 



N » 118 



Of particular Interest Is the item on stress. I suspect their experience 
In the "Presidential Kidnap" accounts for a great deal of this Intensifying 
In their attitude that stress does In fact affect decision making. The change 
In their perceptions of the Importance of allies and the use of threats are 
also Interesting. But a point that should not be overlooked Is that the 
initial perspective of the majority of opinions on the pretest conforms quite ' 
closely to the wisdom of the social sciences. On particulars, students are 
often ill-informed, but I am always amazed at how this sorts out on a con- 
ventional attitude survey, for they afifiear surprisingly sophisticated at the ^ 
outset. The significant shifts In attitudes that took place were less 
"revolutionary" and more of an Intensifying of an alreac^ existing point of view. 
Part of this Is, no doubt, a group-think phenomenon, but more Importantly, I 
believe It also reflects the limitations of survey research. On fixed- response 
surveys, students, I believe, are quite test savy. It Is analogous to public, 
opinion polls that show people having an attitude on the SALT II treaty but who 
are also unable to Identify the signators of the proposed treaty. It Is one 
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thing to express attitudes on issues , i t is quite another to be able to 
• successfully rr-anane a crisis. I an;,, for instance, quite concerned about how 
easy the students give in to the demands^ of the kidnappers in the crisis exer- 
cise. In n.y role-playing of the guerrillas. I am amazed at how easy it is to 
manipulate the students. It is <> "reality" that is difficult to know how to 
deal with. I do believe it does point up the fact that the professor's 
intellectual necessities for making professional judgements is just as much or 
even nore a part of a course like this than in a traditional course. In the 
latter, the role of the teacher is much more formalized. In the informal 
atnosphere of a simulation/games based curriculum, the necessity of intellec- 
tual Choice can be easily obscured. That does not inean that it has gone away. 

The data fron, the decision-making survey does confirm the student's 
report of change. "Significant" changes have been uncovered. What I do not 
believe nas come through fror the data analysis is the more subtle nature of 
the interpersonal experiences that take place in the lab. To actually "get 
to know" their fellow students in a non-social setting is a unique experience 
for not only the incoming freshmen but for the graduating senior and 50 year- 
old "reentry" student as well. This need for an interpersonal din^nsion to 
their intellectual experiences is one seldom reinforced by conventional class- 
roon. experiences. From observinr; the power of this relationship, it has become 
ny firrr belief that educating students must include training which specifically 
reinforces intellectualizing. 
Sun pat ion 

It has been a rare professional experience to design a course with both 
a unique set of goals and an unusual application of modern technology. I be- 
lieve I can say that it is unlike any other. The intrinsic pleasure of taking 
a collection of elements and weaving them into something new has given ny 
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teaching a dimension that I quite frankly do not share with other academicians. 
Experimentation in the classroom is hardly at the top of professional organi- 
zations' agendas. Yet I have come to realize that how one teaches reveals far 
more about their politics than anything he/she could ever say. Students know 
this. Most professors exorcise themselves to a considerable extent in avoiding 
a confrontation with this simple proposition. 

Systematically fine-tuning a course is hardly unique. But doing so 
through the application of social science tools is a good "reality check" on 
one's alleged intellectual techniques. It is easy to forget the limitations 
of social science's scope and methods. Comparing computerized printouts to 
one's own judgements is to reveal a great deal about both. !t is an experience 
I recomnend to all who try to practice what they preach. Is believing seeing? 

One of the most important benefits of the political skills course does 
not appear in the empirical evaluation. This has been the positive externalities 
to my core courses from which the vast majority of students in the lab have 
been drawn. A class of 160 takes on an entirely new reality when 60 or more 
have been involved in an intense and personal activity observed by the lecturer 
(as lab trainer). The opportunity for using one to support the other is in- 
valuable for purposes of offering examples. 

To be able to successfully design a positively evaluated lab and lecture 
course-has been a genuine professional challenge. To do so without disrupting 
the personalities of the lab participants as well as avoiding polarization 
of responses to often intense, personal experiences has been the result of 
careful planning and continual minor adjustments in the curriculum of both 
lab and lecture* 

Has the political skills course made students better prepared to partici- 
pate in the political system? I believe it has, for a university is, in many 
w^s, a microcosm of much of our technocratic political culture. These students 

a On 
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Interacted with one another to deal with problems as they defined them. While 
the selection of the parameters was beyond their responsibility, the manner 
In which they dealt with them was largely up to them. The variations that this 
often takes continue to surprise this author, who first help John Raser run a 
simulation in 1967 (Raser, 1969). The fact that they leave this non-authori- 
tarian experience feeling good about it, themselves, and their fellow classmates 
has, I believe, something to do with creating a democracy. ,1 seeing believing 
after all? 
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